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Matural History. 


LETTERS ON THE REVOLUTIONS OF THE GLOBE. 
BY M. ALEX. B. 





La legére couche de vie, qui fleurit a la surface du globe, ne 
couvre gue des ruincs. 
Paris: printed, 1824. 

[Teusslatel expressly for the Kaleidoscope from a recent French 
Work.) 
LETTER IL—Or EARTHQUAKES. 


As the foci of all volcanoes ay pear to be situated at 
very considerable depths, and even beneath the primitive 
soil, it may be presumed that the cause which produces 
their eruptions is very near the internal mass, if it be not 
the internal mass itself, as there is every reason to believe, 

I ought now, in pursuance of the order which I have 
prescribed for myself, to speak to you of volcanoes ; but, 
as these eruptions are so frequently accompanied by 
earthquakes, I shall first give you some account of the 
nature of those phenomena, although, perhaps, { have 
little to say on the subject that will be new to you. 

Earthquakes do not take place only upon land; they 

often agitate the bottom of the sea, and the whole mass 
of its waters, so violently that the shock is communicated 
to vessels sailing upon its surface. When Captain Osmen 
was, in 1660, navigating the South Sea, his vessel received 
several concussions, which occasioned great terror to the 
crew.. It was found, upon throwing out the anchor, that 
the vessel was in very deep water. Lemaire experienced 
similar concussions in the strait which bears his name. 
The famous earthquake which destroyed Lisbon, on the 
first of November, 1755, appears to have extended to an 
immense distance; and the same day, an extraordinary 
agitation of the waters, unaccompanied by any perceptible 
motion of the land, was observed in different parts of 
England. 

The effects of earthquakes are sometimes confined to 
very narrow limits; they are sometimes felt at very con- 
siderable distances; some have been known to agitate the 
soil to an extent of several hundred leagues, and, in this 
ease, they have never failed to be followed by volcanic 
eruptions. . 

The countries which border upon burning volcanoes 
are incontestably the most exposed to earthquakes; yet 
there are some regions, as, for instance, the coast of Bar- 
bary, and the country of Morocco, which are agitated by 
frequent concussions, although not subject to the ravages 
ef volcanoes. One remarkable circumstance, however, is, 
that, in the countries where this phenomenon is remarked, 
there are found indubitable traces of extinguished vol- 
canoes. This seems to me, Madam, to prove clearly 
enough, that the cause of earthquakes is always analagous 
to that which produces eruptions; and that, when they 
are felt without being accompanied or followed by those 
phenomena, it is because the inflamed matter in the in- 
terior of the earth does not explode with sufficient violence 
to break the mineral crust. 








The southern side of the Pyrenean mountains is liable 
to concussions, so frequent that M. Ramond has enume- 
rated sixty earthquakes that have taken place at Bagneres 
di Bigorre. Wery evident traces of volcanic eruptions, 
some of which are not supposed to have happened earlier 
than the fourteenth century, are remarked in all parts of 
these mountains. Besides, it must not be forgotten that 
thermal springs invariably abound in countries subject to 
earthquakes, where there are no volcanoes. 

The shocks of earthquakes differ, in duration, from some 
seconds to more than two minutes; neither are they less 
various in their nature; sometimes they give to the earth 
a motion that may be compared to the rocking of a vessel 
upon the waves; sometimes they seem to be the result of 
a violent percussion, proceeding perpendicularly from the 
interior of the earth to the exterior; very frequently the 
soil affected by them appears to move in a circular direc. 
tion, so perceptibly as to occasion giddiness. 

The intensity of the shocks is not less variable than 





their duration and their nature; they are, sometimes so 
weak, that even when they happen in the middle of the 
night, they are rendered perceptible only, by the rattling 
of moveable furniture, and by the ringing of bells, {set in 
motion by the agitation of the walls which support them. 
In other cases, and unfortunately too often, earthquakes 
are terrible phenomena, which occasion incalculable dis- 
asters, and entirely ruin the countries where they take 
place. Such was that which, in 1755, destroyed more 
than forty thousand persons at Lisbon and in the neigh- 
bourhood ; such also was that which ravaged Sicily in 
1693, and whose effects were felt in so frightful a manner 
in Jamaica. -You must have read, Madam, lately in the 
public journals, accounts of the earthquakes which have 
just destroyed Aleppo, and compelled the wretched sur- 
viving inhabitants to abandon their town, and seek safety 
under tents, in the midst of the desert. 
Not only do these terrible earthquakes destroy men and 
their habitations, but they are sometimes so violent as en- 
tirely to change the face of the countries affected by them. 
They precipitate enormous masses of rock from the sum- 
mits of the highest mountains; they even overturn whole 
mountains, when their upper layers are placed in a move- 
able soil, and cover with their wrecks the surrounding 
plains. The course of rivers is often suspended by earth. 
quakes, and lakes are suddenly dried up, whilst consider- 
able springs of water gush out in new places. They some- 
times cause the sea rapidly to retire, and leave its shores 
dry, or occasion so unusual a swell of its waters as to in- 
undate the wretched countries around, for whose destruc- 
tion all nature seems conspired. In 1586, an earthquake, 
which agitated the country near Lima to the extent of a 
hundred and sixty-two leagues, caused the sea to rise four- 
teen fathoms. The island of Formosa was, during twelve 
hours, entirely covered by the sea, in consequence of an 
earthquake; and immediately after the first shock of that 
which took place at Lisbon, the city was inundated by a 
sudden rise of the waters of the Tagus. 


flamed gas often escaped from the fissures produced by 
the shocks; but the truth of this fact is not confirmed by 
any observation in the accounts of those that have taken 
place more recently. The violent conflagrations by whieh 
earthquakes have sometimes been attended, as was the 
case in that of Lisbon, have been occasioned by domestic 
fires, as this has never happened except in inhabited places, 

You will easily understand, Madam, that the phenomena 
of which I have just been speaking to you, must be the 
result of the great inequalities produced in the soil by the 
shocks of earthquakes. 

If, in fact, one part of the bed of a river is raised, it 
will necessarily remain dry, and there will be formed a 
new declivity in a contrary direction to that, favourable to 
the course of the river, which must thence return towards 
its source, within a certain space. This retrograde motion 
occasions an accumulation of water, and consequent inun- 
dations near the point of division between the new and the 
old declivity. The obstructions which produce these in- 
undations, are for the most part formed by the overthrow 
of some neighbouring mountains, whose wrecks, falling 





into the bed of the river, suddenly arrest its course. At 
the time of the terrible earthquake, which took place at 
Jamaica ia 1792, two mountains, by their fall into the 
Sixteen-mile-walk river, s0 completely changed its course, 
that during several days, the whole mass of its waters 
seemed to have been precipitated into the earth. The 
dead fish which remained in the bed of the river, proved, 
it is said, a source of great relief to the wretehed inhabi- 
tants, threatened with famine. 

Inundations of the sea are occasioned by the sudden 
elevation of some part of its bed, in consequence of which 
it is abundantly poured down upon the coasts; and any 
apparent decrease of its waters is caused by the sudden de- 
greater or less distance from the coast. 
The formation of fissures is easily accounted for; they 
are the necessary result of great concussions of the soil, 


siderable parts of it amassed in irregular heaps. 

In order to form a just idea of earthquakes, it is im. 
portant to remember, that they hardly ever consist merely 
of one shock, more or less prolonged, but that all the con. 
cussions which happen during the course of several days 
are attributed to the same phenomenon, even where their 
number amounts to several hundreds. Some earthquakes 
have lasted for several months, and even for whole years ; 
those which have taken place in South America have been 
particularly remarkable for the length of their duration. 
Earthquakes, consisting only of a single shock, are mere 
local phenomena of little importance. Those on the con- 
trary, whose effects are widely extended, produce very per- 
ceptible modifications in the composition of the mineral 
crust of the globe: the shocks are, in this case, very ra- 
pidly communicated from one place to another, and they 
sometimes traverse the space of a hundred leagues in less 
than half an hour; their progress, however, is, for the 
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The direction in which the shocks are continued gene- 
rally depends upon the disposition ef the soil, and may, 
in most cases, be accurately ascertained ; but, if other 
proofs were wanting, the knowledge of the time at which 
the shocks are felt at different places would remove all 
doubts upon this point. The noise produced upon these 
occasions has always been compared to that which would 
proceed from a number of heavily laden waggons, drawn 
rapidly along a paved road. 

You, perhaps, imagine, Madam, that thunder and 
lightning are the natural accompaniments of these terrible 
phenomena; this, however, is not the case. The most 
violent concussions gencrally happen during the calmest 
weather, and do not appear to have any influence upon 
the state of the atmosphere. The rapid and irregular 
variations of the magnetic needle, known by the name of 
affolements, within the period of their duration, are 
inerely a mechanical result of the shock. 

The return of earthquakes is not periodical in any 
country, and they bear no relation to the tides. 

The frequency of earthquakes is very considerable. If 
we reflect upon the numerous accounts of these pheno- 
mena, which have been handed down to us within the last 
fifteen or twenty centuries; on the still greater number of 
those which took place at more remote periods, and of 
which no historical records remain to us; if, besides, we 
consider that several of these earthquakes have extended 
ever,a large part of our continents, we shall be convinced 
that there is no part of the mineral crust of our globe 
which has not, several times, been convalsed and shattered 
by these terrible phenomena. ‘This consideration will 
serve to explain to us the sate in which we shall find the 
most superficial part of the terrestrial spheroid. 

I perceive, Madam, with regret, that the length of this 
letter will not permit me to speak to you of volcanoes, of 
which I at first intended to give you some account. They 
will be the subject of my next letter, but to indemnify you 
for this omission, [ send you the descriptions of two famous 
earthquakes, written upon the spot by men who had the 
happiness to escape the general disaster. The particulars 
contained in them, for which we are indebted to the ob- 
servation of enlightened witnesses, will serve better to give 
you an exact idea of these great calamities, than all that I 
have been able to say to you. 


Literature, Criticiem, Ke. 


DRINKING OF HEALTHS, AND OTHER MATTERS. 
— 
«“ Late ferreus hastis 
Horret ager, campique armis sublimibus ardent."—Virgil. 
‘Erected spears cover the plain with iron toa great dis 
tanee, and the fields seem to be on fire with the splendour of 
weapons.” 








TO THE EDITOR 

S:n,—When I look at the splendid muster of my ad- 
versaries, Whose productions cover nearly two pages of this 
day’s Kaleidoscope, my heart is almost ready to sink with. 
in me; yet, when I consider, that even a deteat could not 
be disgraceful under such circumstances, I boldly advance 
once more in the arena, confiding in the justice of my 
cause, and the impartiality of a discerning public. T had 
intended to withdraw, because I was afraid of wearing out 
your patience ; but since you do not seem to wish for an 
end of the contest, I have no objection to its continuance. 

My first, most formidable, and most respectable anta- 
govist, is Mr. Y. Z. to whom I owe an answer upon two 
of his communications. Iv the first he tells me that he 
eannot invite me to a rump and a dozen, and for this I am 
not sorry at all; because I am (thank God!) neither a 
glutton por a drunkard, and mere eating and drinking 
will never direct me in my visits. I even prefer good 
ecoinpany without wine, to wine without good company :— 
(Malo hominem qui vino egeat, quam vinum quod homine. 
1 do not mean this as a personal reflection on your cor. 


standing with him, I would rather not meet him at the 
social board. 

He advises me to read poets in his own way; but I can- 
not oblige him in that. If I had wished to select a pas- 
sage from Virgil, it should certainly not have been that 
which he was pleased to choose; thc less so, as there is one 
of the same author which expresses the same idea in a 
much more delicate manner than the ¢urpe dictum which 
he has brought forward :—to extract gold from ——, is 
neither more natural nor more poetical than—to produce 
grapes from briars:—(Incultisque rubens pendebit sentibus 
uva.)—Eclogue 4. 

The gentleman then tells me, that he will always be 
ready to oppose me, whenever I shall attack any of his 
favourite positions; and, in consequence of this resolu- 
tion, he now chooses the Drinking of Healths as his chief 
object ; and he displays an energy on the occasion which 
clearly proves him to be greatly attached to that good old 
custom: he seems to have made a slight alteration from 
Juvenal, and to have taken for his motto, ‘* Drinking pro- 
motes the welfare of body and soul:”—(Bibendum est, ut 
sit mens sana in corpore sano.) If I were inclined to throw 
away much labour on this favourite position of his, I 
might, perhaps, find records in which the custom would 
be traced much further back than to the invasion of the 
Danes: but I do not like to give importance to trifles, 
(nugis addere pondus,) and he is extremely welcome to 
laugh at my deplorable ignorance in drinking matters. 
In the meantime, the habit of letting one man drink be- 
fore another, (to show that the wine has not been poi- 
soned) or protecting a drinker against surprise, whilst he 
empties his goblet, may both have given origin to the 
drinking of healths: but Y. Z. had only spoken of the 
latter, and he had not said a word about pledging, when I 
told him, that the drinking of one man could do no good 
to another, and that our good wishes, in that act, were a 
mere matter of form. 

With regard to what he says about the testimony of 
great men, I iutended to make a long reply; but I find 
that he has saved me that trouble by his postscript. Thus 
qualified, and with that rider upon it, I admit the just- 
ness of his statement on that point, and it would be un- 
handsome not to do so; for there is really nothing to be 
said against it, and I perfectly agree with him, so far as 
that goes. 

What he means to say about translations will be, of 
course, as shall hereafter appear: but I hope that, in 
order to spare unnecessary labour, he- will noc forget 
the observation which I made in No. 224, namely,— 
*¢ There may be, now and then, a passage that cannot be 
translated with the same brevity and neatness which it has 
in the original; but the meaning of it must be transferra- 
ble‘in some shape or other,” and so on.: 

I shall be, at all events, very happy to hear from Y. Z. 
again; for he really improves upon nearer acquaintance ; 
and it is but justice to acknowledge, that the more he is 
hit, the more he shows his good qualities: striking at him 
is like forcing sparks from a good flint :—(Silicis venis ub- 
strusum excudére ignem.) 

With Mr. Quotator the case is very different ; he shows 
nothing bat his vexation, which he vainly attempts to 
conceal under over-strained politeness and affected jocu- 
larity. He, too, is palpably hit; but we see no emission 
of sparks from him. I had not set up for a second Daniel; 
I had only pointed out some of his numerous misconcep- 
tions, and the ipse dixit of a writer is of no consequence 
when the affair is submitted to the public: the exceptions 
which I took belonged to my argument; because they 
proved that Quotator had neglected the study of his own 
language, whilst he pretended to be skilled in tongues 
which are not so indispensible. I do not sit in judgment 
myself; I leave the decision to your readers; and, unless 
Professor Philotheorus should come forth in the cause, I 





do not apprehend that there will be many dissenting 
voices. 


respondent; but so long as I cannot come to a good under. | 
, Merate amongst our inducements to quote; it was his bu- 





It is not for me to say what Quotator intended to enu- 


siness to state it; for, since the point is to be argued, it is 
not enough that he should himself understand what he 
means ; he must also convince others of his being correct 
in his views: —(Scire suum nihil est, nisi eum scire hoc sciat 
alter.) He does not admire either the philosophy or the 
morals of the ancients; but what does he admire? is it, 
perhaps, their mythology? We really cannot know it 
without his deigning to tell us. One thing seems to be 
certain, and that is an essential one, namely, the Greeks 
became clever, not only without using quotations, but 
even without any inducements to use them. 

Quototor says that he does not hold me very reverently, 
and this I shall bear with considerable fortitude; because 
there are people (and such I know) who like nobody but 
themselves :—(Dantur quibus nemo preter ipsos placeat.) 
If the gentleman wishes to convince me, that it is easier 
to compose a good sentence in our own language, than to 
introduce an apt quotation, he must learn to correct his 
own style, which, for the present, approaches very near to 
what the French call de style ténébreuz. When a man has 
spent the greatest part of his life in reading and studying 
the ancient authors, his memory must, indeed, be very 
weak, if it will not furnish him with quotations: but I 
would rather have every one to think for himself, and to 
express himself in his own manner :—(Sua cuigue sit cogi- 
tatio, colorque privus.) 

I do not understand what Quotator means by my 
former communications; and I am also at a loss to find 
out the aptness of his allusion to the fox. He certainly 
presumes when he fancies that it will come home: for, 
even supposing that I had not enjoyed a classical edu- 
cation, what would that have to do with my argument ? 
I never said that @ man was the worse for his being well 
read in the ancients; and I highly respect those who make 
a good use of their acquirements. I only protest against 
the affectation of pedants, who want to brow-beat every 
one of whom they fancy that he has not had what they 
call a liberal education, although their superiority exists 
no where but in the imagination which they cherish :—(Ipsi 
sibi somnia fingunt.) Yet, how many of these little men 
do I not remember !—(Homunculi quanti sunt, cim re- 
cogito!) Quotator himself must have read a certain 
prospectus, in which one of them advances that he means 
to unfold the composition and the idiomatical expressions 
of the French language, so little understood even by those 
who profess to teach it. He does not state on what 
grounds he makes such a sweeping assertion against all 
other professors, natives and foreigners; but he gives 
the most lamentable proofs of his being deficient in 
the vernacular tong His prospectus is a complete 
mass of faults, from the beginning to the end; and the 
faults are all of such a nature that they cannot possibly 
be excised. They arc neither slips of the pen nor errors 
of the press; for both can only occur in hasty tproduce 
tions, which one has not the time to revise and to correct ; 
consequently, the author must be possessed of no small de- 
gree of assurance when he pretends to teach in a forci:n 
language what he does not understand in his own; but it 
may be that his long studies have done some injury to his 
faculties, and that he is sometimes a little absent or so:-(Non 
compos mentis.) 1 should like to have Quotator’s opinion 
onthe subject; for it certainly appears tu me that the poor 
man has lost the fruits of his precious education :—( Olewm 
et laborem perdidit. ) 

I have often remarked that people who cannot manage 
their own affairs are always the most forward in giving 
their advice toothers; and Mr. Quolutor exemplifies it, by 
favouring me with his: but he quite forgets that the ob- 
noxious passage had been introduced by another person, 
and that I had protested against its propriety. I-now per- 
ceive that both my antagonists insist on my having done it 
in‘a witty manner; but I had not claimed that merit: I 
know too well that self-praise is always unbecoming :— 
(Propria laus surdct.) 
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I rather question (sum animi dubius ) whether your third 
classical correspondent be not an old acquaintance with a 
new name: but, whether or not, I am sorry to see that he 
begins his discourse with a national reftection, which was 
entirely uncalled for, and which has nothing to do with 
his subject. He says that most people must have heard it 
before; but I believe that it would be much more natural 
to suppose the contrary. ; 
Every good German grammar treats of versification ; 
and prosody is taught in every respectable academy, par- 
ticularly in the Latin classes, where it is considered as part 
of the system ; and, since Cantab says himself that the 
Germans of the present time age not liable to the charge, 
I do not see why he should have brought it forward. 
If he be actually a fresh ally of my antagonists, and not a 
mere duplicate of an old one, Mr. Quotator will have cause 
to rejoice, for his zeal appears to be very great, and he seems 
to coincide, in some measure, with the ideas of the justnamed 
gentleman, inasmuch as he values ancient literature chiefly 
on account of its poetical excellence. In this I believe him 
to becorrect; but I doubt whether such an explanation will: 
tend to increase the number of disciples, in a commercial 
town like Liverpool. Making Greek and Latin odes may 
be very agreeable, and, perhaps, very useful, at Univer- 
sities, without its being entitled to the same encourage- 
ment in a sea-port. Even the best of our modern pro- 
ductions, in that line, would scarcely ever reach their mo- 
dels; but supposing that they did, what would be the use ? 
(cui bono?) Where people can find sufficient occupation 
and amusement, without artificial contrivances, they ought 
not to study languages for the sake of harmony and sound. 
The great point is to direct knowledge to a good purpose, 
and this ought to be observed in the pursuit of study as 
well as in other worldly matters :—( Ut in vita, sic in studiis, 
proprium est prudentia, ad usos suos adjungere scientiam.) 
In order to give a practical demonstration ef my concur- 
rence in what Mr. Y. Z. has remarked with, regard to the 
authority of great men, I conclude with an extract from 
Milton, which I conceive to be very much to the purpose : 
—** Though a linguist should pride himself to have all the 
tongues that Babel cleft the world into, yet, if he have 
not studied the solid things in them, as well as the words 


learned man, as any yeoman or tradesman competently 
wise in his mother dialect only.” If this was true in 
Milton’s time, it must be still more so now, considering 
the great improvement in modern literature, and the 
many solid things which may now be acquired without 
any knowledge of the dead languages.—I am, most re- 
spectfully, yours, 


Liverpool, 21st Dec. 1824. ANTI-SUTOR. 





MOORE:—AND SIMILARITY NOT PLAGIARISM. 
+ 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—In a late number of your Kaleidoscope you were 
pleased to insert a paper which [ transmitted to you, 
wherein [ end d to defend Mr. Moore, in his ver- 
sion of Anacreon, against the charge of plagiarism brought 





the plausible cognomen of Playfuir. Musing further on 


occurred to me, and which I submit to you for insertion 


you may think fit. : 
Suppose the general-in-chief of an engaged army, 

suitably versed in military tactics, well acquainted with 

the particular mancuvres of his murtial predecessors in’ 


particular situations and emergencies, were to call to mind, | faithful whole, handled in a style or manner which is his 
ina doubtful crisis of the battle, that a preceding oom-| own, though bearing occasional similarity in its phrase- 
@ ™ander, in a situation similar to his own, had had recourse | ology, or even in the import of lines to the version of him 
to such and such movements of his troops with great ef-| who has had the great good luck first to pace the untrodden 


man the reputation of great military skill, and even great 
genius? Yet the stratagems are not his own; he only 
, applies them according to the exigencies of his particular 
situation. 
Suppose a landscape painter, in prosecution of his pro- 
| fession, were to select for a sky, certain features from the 
pencil of this artist; for his distances, portions from the 
productions of that artist ; for his middle ground, suitable 
portions from the works of a third artist ; and in his fore- 
ground also were to avail himself of the invention of 
some predecessor or rival in this noble pursuit, giving, 
however, unto all the parts a hue and touch of his own, 
and combining the whole, so as to produce a grand picture 
—would you deny to this man the merit of being a real 
adept in the graphic art? Yet not one feature of the 
landscape is his; he has only put them together, so as to 
suit his purposes, and produce an harmonious whole. 

Suppose a sculptor, wishing to approach perfection, to 
realize the beau ideal, were to select from the statuary of 
others the most beautiful proportiuns and features of each, 
and by happy combination thereof, and expert application 
of chisel, were to produce a statue worthy to ‘* enchant 
the world”—would you withhold from this individual the 
meed of genuine supreme excellence ? Yet he has bor- 
rowed the component parts from others! By the way I 
may here observe, that it was by the adoption of the above 
plans, selecting the most beautiful parts from the most 
beautiful living objects, that the sculptors of the Apollo 
Belvidere (Agasias) 

*« Bade the cold marble leap to life—a god!” 

Suppose an orator, wishing strongly to impress the 
minds or feeling of his auditors, were, in the course of his 
harangues, frequently to turn to account in due place, 
powerful passages from some other son of eloquence, and 
by nice timing, and proper application of them, were to 
produce an irresistible effect upon the listening throng (as 
Curran is said to have done by quotations from Cicero, ar- 
rayed in an English garb) would you say that great aptitude 
and sterling merit did not belong to him in his profeszion of 
orator? Yet another has furnished the most puissant of 
his weapons. He only wields them with a certain dexterity, 
suited to his own necessities. 

It would be no difficult matter, Mr. Editor, to pursue 
this subject to a very considerable length ; but it might be 
tedious, and too much trespassing upon your columns. 
I will merely, therefore, make my concluding remarks. 
In the above-cited instances, I presume no one would deny 
to the several parties, substantial merit: I conceive they 
would rank as men of first rate ability and original genius. 
Yet they are not a little indebted to others for the ground 
work of their fame. And here, Sir, allow me to remark 
as regards poetry, that the Eneid is moulded altogether 
after Homer—that the Bard of Chivalry, in his ‘Je. 
rusalem Delivered,” is under immense obligations to the 
Mantuan Bard, and that in the ‘* Paradise Lost” of our 
great countryman, whole passages are to be found strik- 
ingly smilar to what might be termed their prototypes, in 
the works of Eschylus, and the old Italian poets. Yet 
who ever dared to attack this band of immortals? Who 
ever dared to say that Virgil was a servile copyist—that 
Torquato Tasso had not an unqualified claim to the laurels 
of originality—or that Milton, our own dear Milton, was 
a plagiarist ? 

If, then, a translator (of any work) who is necessarily 
bound down, if he intends to be true to the original, and, 
moreover, succeeding another who, by precedence, has 
had it in his power to engross, and has engrossed all the 
most eligible and natural words and terms of the same 
language, should give to the world a spirited and fairly 








fect, and availing himself thereof, according to the bear- | ground,—lives then he, I would ask, who would be s0 
ings and niceties of his own case, were at length to turn mean, so captious, so foolish, as to withhold from this 
the tide of battle in his favour—would you deny to such translator the palm of sterling merit, and of genuine 


exalted talent? And yet we have had Playfair ( Playfair, 
forsooth) vilifying Moore ! 
I am, yours &c. L. L. 
Camden-sireet, Nov. 4, 182% 


The Mranra. 
MR. VANDENHOFF. 


: — 
This highly-popular performer made his first appear- 
ance, upon Monday evening, in the character of Hamlet ; 
and was greeted witn continued bursts of applause, which 
might be said to rend and shake the house. The excel- 
lences of Mr. V.’s acting are pratty obvious, but they are 
so various, and so much resemble, and yet differ from the 
characteristics of other eminent performers, that it would 
be tedious at least to define and describe them. The mere 
** stop-watch critic” must be struck with the severity of 
his judgment; the more liberal will admire the marked 
elevation of his mind; and all will be pleased with the 
melody of his voice,—sometimes dread, at other times sad 
and soothing—rolling along like a thunder-storm, or mur- 
muring like the hollow breeze. But what most claims 
our admiration is that large portion by him of 
elemental fire, which gives heat and life to his most abstruse 
conceptions, swells them out to their proper proportions, 
and amalgamates all the scenes and all the passages, into 
one beautiful, glowing, and harmonious whole. His 
Hamlet merits the highest encomiums. They who say 
that the character is made up of melancholy and philo- 
sophic doubtings mistake it. Melancholy, doubtless, 
tinges it deeply, and is the source of his wayward, sceptical 
reasoning; but still he feels strongly and naturally ; and 
though indolence restrains him from action, and sets him 
upon devious and politic courses, his bitter reproaches of 
his own inactivity, the anathemas which he launches 
against his uncle, and his resolution not to take him off 
but under circumstances which will extend his revenge 
into futurity, all prove that he had violent ions, and 
even deemed it a duty to indulge them. The gloom of 
the character clung com ly to Mr. V. throughout, and 
mingling with its dignity, produced that interest which 
such ah union, wherever met with, is sure toinspire. His 
ill-suppressed hatred of his uncle, when in his presence ; 
his involuntary bursts of grief when the meditative spirit 
give way before it; and his enthusiasm of conviction at 
the close of the play scene, and breathings of revenge, 
were in the highest degree natural and deeply affecting. 
His encounters with the ghost; and his upbraiding of his 
mother in her chamber; as also his sarcastic exposure of 
the baseness of Guildenstern and Rozencrantz, were most 
happily imagined ; and had we room to notice minute : 
beauties, we would fix upon the abrupt but tender leave 
he tok of Ophelia, after the interview so torturing to her 
feelings—beautifully indicating what the author meant, 
but did not reveal by words, that Hamlet’s love was only 
ded during the hurry and tumult of wilder passions, 
but not extinguished.—Edinburgh Weekly Chron. Dec.29. 














Eclipses in 1825.—There will be four eclipses this year: 
two of the sun and two of the moon. On May 31 and 
June 1, the moon will be eclipsed, visible, beginning at 
= minutes past 11 on the night of the 31st of May, and 
ending at 234 minutes past 12 on the — of the Ist 
June. Digits eclipsed 0° 14.—On the 16th June there 
will be an eclipse of the sun, invisible in this part of the 
world.—Nov. 25th. The moon will rise eclipsed at 3 mi- 
nutes past 4 in the afternoon, and the eclipse will termi- 
nate at 19 minutes past 5. Digits obscured 2° 51’ on the 
moon’s southern limb.—Dec. 9. There will be an eclipse 
of the sun, invisible. 


The Exciseman Outwittcd.—A few days since an Ex- 
ciseman calling at the house of a good-humoured landlady, 
residing within a hundred miles of Ensham, she consulted 
him about some liquor that had been deposited in her 
cellar without a permit. At the words—wi hout a per- 
mit, the Exciseman rushed below, and soon found himself 
up to the middle in water! It is needless to add, that 
he made no seizure of the liquid which the late heavy 
rains had forced into the cellar without an excise warranty. 
—Ozxford Paper. 


A short time ago (says the editor of the Dumfries 
Courier ) a friend of mine happened to be cleaning the 
house clock, when he accidentally d one the 
small pins that fasten the hands. Diligent search was 
made for it at the time, but all to no purpose; and I will 
leave you to judge of Mr. Paterson’s surprise when, a 
few days afterwards, he actually found the identical pin 











in the heart of the egg he was eating at his breakfast. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—Having frequently admired the air of an old song, 
called the ** Confession,” but having always thought the 
words very objectionable; and considering the tune well 
adapted to nore serious words, I have ventured to alter 
them. If you think them worthy a corner of your Kalei- 
doscope, they are at your service. I° would have added 
the notes, but the tune, most probably, will be well known 
to you.Yours, &c. AN OLD FRIEND. 


A HYMN.—Aln, “ Tux Conrgssion.” 
Bow'd down with deepest misery, 
Great God! I humbly come to thee; 
And on my knees with trembling fear 
Confess my faults, with grief sincere. 
My inmost thoughts to thee are known, 
Before in words, or actions shown; 
To thee my follies open lie, 

Though bid from every human eye. 
With penitence I humbly own, 

My errors now before thy throne; 
No merit of my own I plead, 

Thy love is all my soul can need ; 
Mercy is all a sinner’s plea, 

And God, my Saviour, died for me. 
Then kindly hear a suppiiant’s prayer, 
And bless me with a father’s care. 
No longer may my soul repine 
Because thy will opposes mine, 

But may I leave my fate to thee, 
Whose eye can search futurity ; 

My cares to thee securely trust, 

For thou art merciful and just, 
Couvinced thy kind paternal eye 
Will ev'ry proper want supply. 
When stretched upon a bed of pain, 
Thy mercy did my life sustain, 

And stil) I feel thy fost’ring care 
Protects me from each dang’rous snare; 
And yet with shame I now confess, 

1 could not well have loved thee less; 
My heart, my will, I now resign, 
And own no other love but thine. 





FIDELITY. 








[FROM THE LITERARY SOUVENIR.) 
~~ 
One eve of beauty, when the sun 
Was op the streams of Guadalquiver, 
‘To gold converting, one by one, 
The ripples of the mighty river, 
Beside me on the bank was seated, 
A Seville git], with auburn hair, 
And eyes that might the world have cheated, — 
A wild, bright, wicked, diamond pair ! 


She stooped, and wrote upon the sand, 
Just as the loving sun was going, 
With such a soft, small, shining hand, 
1 could have sworn ‘twas silver flowing. 
Hier words were three, and not one more— 
What could Diana’s motto be? 
The Syren wrote upon the shore— 
** Death, not Inconstancy !” 


And then her two large languid eyes 
So turned on mine, that—devil take me ! 
1 set the air on fire with sighs, 
And wis the fool she chose to make me! 
Saint Francis would have been deceived 
With such an eye and such a hand; 
But one week wore, and I believed 


ORIGINAL TRANSLATION OF LA GLOIRE MILITAIRE. 


eR 
Why seek in health the bloody field, 
"Midst thousand deaths thy life to yield, 
Where glory gilds the way? 
This death which promises such gain 
Is only death, which, with less pain, 
We find upon our hearth. . 
What, though these heroes’ gorgeous blaze 
Qutshines the sun’s meridian rays, 
In Lydian splendours drest ! 
The glory which elates their souls 
Passes away like dust that rolls 
Beneath their chargers’ feet! J. B. M. 





Che Beauties of Chess. 


*¢ Ludimus effigiem belli” ......00000. VIDA. 
—— 





SOLUTION TO GAME XXVI. 

White. Black. 
1 Queen... E—5+ 1 Pawn.....,.F—6 
2 Queen .... E—8+ 2 King ......G—7 
3 Queen ,... E-—7+ 3 King ......H—6 
4 Castle... H—6-+4- 4 Pawo,....,H—5 
4 Queen ..,.F—6+- 5 Queen ....G—6 
6 Pawn ....G—5-+4- Mare, 





— 

: [No. xxvi.] 

The white has the first move, and compels the black to 
checkmate him with the bishop, in THREE moves. 
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WHITE. 


Fashions for Panuarp. 


Heap Dress¥s.—1. Bonnet of royal purple terry vel- 
vet or velours ipingle; the brim broad and flat, with a 
corded satin edge; the crown high and rounded at the 
top, and partially covered with a fichu of velvet, bound 
with satin nearly halt an inch in breadth, and ornamented 
with a small twisted silk cord of the same colour; the trim- 
mings in front are large, and finished in the same manner $ 
the centre one is long and narrow, and placed perpendicu- 
larly, concealing the termination of those on each side ; 
bows of pearl-edge satin ribbon are disposed about the 
crown ; long strings of the same inside the brim. 

2. Black velvet cress hat, bound with gold lace; froma 
small bow in front, the brim forms double, and small 
white marabouts are introduced between ;. it is closed be- 
hind in a similar manner: broad gold band round the 
crown, and at the top four curved ornaments, bound also 
with gold lace: marabouts in front and on the right side. 
8. Tartarian turban, formed of a richly-shaded stripe 
silk kerchief. 

4. Cap of pink and white crepe lisse, with double bor Jer 
and broad strings of the same: the crown is high; the 
back part of white crepe lisse, full, and arranged by five 











lisse, interspersed with pink satin ornaments of a papili- 
Onaceous shape, with a profusion of winter cherries or 
alkekengi, and rosebuds above. 

EVENING Dress —Plain colour velvet dress: the core 
sage plain across the bust, and drawn to the shape with a 
little fulness at the waist ; high in front, and falling rather 
lower on the shoulders, and finished with gold em- 
broidered lace round the top: the sleeves are short, with 
eens formed of heart-shaped leaves, trimmed with 
blond; attached are long full sleeves of white gauze, re- 

lated in front by ribbon velvet, passing from under 
the arm tothe lower part of the sleeve, which is con- 
fined by three velvet bands round the arm, each faste 
ened by a bow and gold clasp: blond ruffle at the wrist. 
At the bottom of the skirt is a broad band of satin of the 
same colour, with small silk cord laid across, formin, 
squares: gold embroidered ceinture, fastened in front wii 
ceziee gem. African turban of lilac barrege, richly em 
broidered in gold, with a band of gold round the head, 
and supporting the folds over the right ear. The hair 
parted from the forehead, and three or four large curls on 
each side. Necklace of medallions in enamel, united by 
triple chains of gold ear-rings to correspond. English 
Thibet square shawl with embroidered corners. Short 
white kid gloves: white satin shoes. 


Scientific BWecorws. 

[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
— Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
osophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; List of Patents ;— 
to be continued in a series through the Volume. } 


MECHANICAL PARADOX. 





Last week we laid before our readers an elaborate paper 
on the subject of the alleged phenomenon of accelerated 
motion in locomotive machines, together with our own 
reasons for disputing the singular theory laid down in the 
Scotsman. Ina recent number of the Mercury an able 
letter appeared, combatting also the reasoning of the 
Scotsman. The following letter is intended as an answer 
to the correspondent of the Mercury. All we have here 
room to say, relative to this correspondence, is, that we 
still retain the opinion we have advanced.—Edit. Kai, 


TO THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—Your correspondent 4. B. T. does not appear to be 
sufficiently acquainted with the nature of accelerating force. 
The case which he illustrates, of a body moving along a hori- 
zontal] plane, by means of a weight passing over a pulley, is 
very clear, and why? because there is a constant force Acting 
upon the weight, which again acts upon the body moved, 
and both are accelerated. The force of the steam-engine, 
acting on the crank, or the wheel of the steam-carriage, is 
exactly of the same nature, for it is also a constant force. 
Suppose a steam-engine to make sixty strokes in a minute, it 
will make one in a second of time. Let it make one stroke, 
and a certain impulse will be given to the carriage, which, if 
al impediments were removed, would move uniformly on- 
ward; in the succeeding second, if the engine makes another 
stroke, another impulse will be added; and by the third 
stroke, another. Is not the force, then, of the engine a con- 
stant accelerating force, and similar to the force of ; ravity 
near the earth’s surface? —The case of the water-wheel, ina 
water-mill, is also precisely the same; a certain quantity of 
water impinging on the wheel will communicate a certain 
force, which acting for a given time, will give to the wheel 
a certain quantity of motion. Now, if the water cease to act, 
the wheel will turn round with a uniform motion, granting, 
as before, that all impediments are removed; but supposing 
the water to act, in another portion of time it will give the 
wheel an additional impulse; in the next another, and so on. 
Is not this, then, a constant accelerating force, like the for- 


plane, the case is just the same, when the force is constant. 
Thus, lay a marble on a horizontal plane, and give it a gentle 
push, it will move; but if, an instant afterwards, while it is 
still moving, you give it another push equal to the tirst, will 
its rate of motion not be increased, the impediments being 
removed as in the former cases? And is not this case exactly 
similar to that of a steam-carriage; or to the weight acting 
over the pulley to drag the body on a horizontal plane; or the 
same as that of water impelling a water-wheel? It appears, 
then, that a steani-engine is not a power of a totally different 





flat pink satin bands placed perpendicularly, and inserted 
in the pink satin et y at the bottom of the caul: the front 
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as formed by boxfants of alternate pink and white crepe 


nature from that of gravity, but that its force is of the same 
kind, and will produce the same effect; and, consequently, 


mer?—With respeet to a body moving along a horizontal , 
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that all impediments removed, it will force a body along a 
horizontal plane with an accelerated motion. 

The above mode of considering a constant force, as pro- 
ducing an accelerating motion, by impulses, is not purely 
scientific; but it has been adopted in the present instance, in 
order to give a tolerable idea to gentlemen not conversant 
with these subjects. However, it is extremely obvious that 
ali the cases abovementioned are precisely the same; that is, 
the body dragged horizontally by a weight passing over a 
pulley, and, descending by its relative gravity, produces an 
aceelerated motion. In the same manner, the steam-engine, 
by its constant action, produces a result which is just the 
‘same as if a cord passed over the wheel of the steam-carriage, 
‘and was drawn forward by a weight passing over a pulley, 
the weight descending as in the first case. The water-wheel 
is also acted upon as if a weight were hung from a cord 
fastened to the centre of gravity of each particular bucket, 
‘and turned the wheel round by descending; and the marble 
is in the same state as if it were pushed forward by a stick, 
with a spiral spring fastened at the end, and always pressed 
with the same force. 

The Scotsman has carried the idea of an increased velocity, 
in practice, somewhat too far; because the velocity will be 
‘limited by the means of supplying steam to keep upa constant 
‘force, which he presumes in his data. 

This subject is so well understood by practical mechanics, 
and is so constantly illustrated in the works both of nature 
aid azt, that its truth, as a principle, has scarcely ever before 
Deen questioned. I would, therefore, beg leave to observe, 
‘that what the Scotsman has said is founded on true principles, 
‘and that the truth of his remarks will be further explained 
‘in a work which will appear in a few days;—a work founded 
on scientific principl bjected to the test of experiments, 
and grounded upon mathematical demonstration.—Yours, dc. 

Liverpool. A. B.C. 











(ses'a NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS ON RAIL-ROADS. } 


“MR. GREAVES'S REPORT ON RAILWAYS, AND LOCOMO- 
TIVE STEAM-ENGINES, 
Addressed to the Committee of the Stratford and Morton Company, 
in the Summer of 1822. 

In pursuance of the order of the committee, I have viewed 
‘those rail-roads in Yorkshire, Durham, and Northumberland, 
“which are considered to be upon the best construction, and I 
have seen all the locomotive engines which are now at work, 
‘and all the various modes of conveying waggons on rail-roads ; 
I have been introduced to some of the most eminent engineers 
‘and proprietors of rail-roads, who have in the most candid 
and liberal manner given me their advice. From these sources 
‘of information, aided by the portion of mechanical knowledge 
which I possess, I am enabled confidently to recommend that 
¢ 1e rail-road from Stratford-on-Avon to Moreton in the Marsh 
‘and Shepston, be constructed on a plan calculated for the use 
wof horses generally, and that the line be formed as nearly 
b prizontally as possible, for it is found by extensive experience 
thata horse of about £15 value, on a wellconstructed rail-road, 
will do the following work daily, viz.—on a level road he will 
move 16 tons 12 miles, and return the same distance with the 
empty carriges; on a road rising one-sixteenth of aninch in a 
yard, he will move 11 tons 5cwt. the same distance and return 
with the empty carriages; on a road rising five-sixteenths of 
aninch in a yard, he will move 7 tons 10 cwt. the same dis- 
tance, and return with the empty carriages; on a road rising 
half an inch in a yard, he will move only 3 tons 15 cwt. the 
same distance, and return as above. Hence it appears, how 
very desirable it is to have the read level; and where an ascent 
is unavoidable, I recommend that an inclined plane be con- 
structed, on the summit of which, a fixed steam-engine be 
erected to draw up the loads, which will be assisted by the 
loads which may at the time be passing in acontrary direction, 
that is to say, the descending loads will assist the engine in 
drawing up the ascending loads, so that an engine of small 
power will be sufficient for the trade on this rail-road; not- 
withstanding which, I recommend that one of ample power 
be constructed; for I conceive whatever power we may have 
to spare may be readily let to drive a corn-mill or other mills, 
as the situation will be excellent. Although the patent mal- 
leable iron rails of Burlanshaw and Co. are cheapest in the 
first instance, it is the opinion of some experienced engi- 
neers and proprietors of rail-roads, that cast-irou rails are up- 
on the whole to be preferred, as certainly they are not so lia- 
ble to oxidate, and are on that account mure durable. If the 
coinmittee determine upon having cast iron rails, I reeommend 
that they be 4 feet long, 3 inches deep at each end, 43 inches 
deep in the middle, 3 inches wide on the face, to weigh 36h. 
and the chain 34th. This rail and chain are calculated for 
waggons cerrying 2 tons, which is found to be the most con- 
venient weight on railroads, where a general trade ia carried 
on. If it be asked why I object tol gi 
on this line of railroads; my answer is, in the first place, on 
account of the extraordinary weight of the engines; the rail 


tive steam 





on which they are used must be twice the weight of those 
on which animal power alone is used, and all the bridges 
and other works must be proportionably strong, insomuch 
that so great a capital may be expended in the construetion of 
the works, as will render the concern unproductive of interest ; 
moreover, on account of the extraordinary friction of the 
wheels upon the rails, the latter are continually liable to be 
displaced, so that the labour of one *.1an is found insufficient 
to keep the rails upon one mile of roadin proper place. In 
the second place, the locomotive steam-engines of Stevenson’s, 
which areconsidered to be upon the best principle, will not 
ascend a greater aclivity than } of an inch in a yard, witha 
load; and I presume our road willnot be constructed through- 
out the whole extent of the line without, in some cases, in- 
creasing the angle of ascent beyond that limit. Thirdly, as 
it depends on the resistance offered by the iron rails to the 
surface of the wheels, for the application of power to the pur- 
pose of locomotion it is necessary to create as much friction 
as possible at the contact of the wheels with the plates, eonse- 
quently the friction thus occasioned, together with the move- 
ment of the engine itself, and the attendant carriage with 
coals and water for ita supply, cause an extravagant waste of 
power, so that it may be justly questioned, when we bring 
into the account all the expenses, whether a saving will be 
gained compared with horse labour. Fourthly, the locomo- 
tive engines will not move with a load when there is snow 
upon the rail, or in very wet weather. Fifthly, the appear- 
ance of the engines when in motion is sostrange that it would 
frighten all the animals in the fields through which it may 
pass, and will be an insufferable nuisance on a turnpike-road, 
in confirmation of which, I have to state they are not allowed 
to cross the Edinburgh- » Near which they are used. And 
lastly, they are constantly liable to explode, as are all high 
pressure engines, and there is no mode yet invented of con- 
structing locomotive engines upon the low pressure principle. 
This objection alone, I submit to the committee, should make 
us hesitate before we use engines by which so many lives have 
been lost; and I trust this objection, combined with the 
others which I have stated, and for the justness of which I 
am prepared to advance proof if required, will induce the 
committee to abandon, for the present, locomotive steam-en- 
gines; and construct a rail-road upon the plan I have proposed 
with as much economy as possible consistently with substan- 
tiality; and if in the progress of science, the locomotive 
steam-engine should be rendered cheap, certain, and safe 
modes of conveyance, the line proposed will be the most con- 
venient for their adoption. 
(Signed) J. GREAVES. 

P.S.—It may be proper to mention in this report, thata 
patent was obtained on the 14th December last, for a method 
of facilitating the conveyance of carriages along the rail-road, 
by Mr. Ben. Thompson, of Ayton Colliery. It consists of a 
number of engines fixed upon a rail-road at convenient dis- 
tances, and the loads are conveyed by the engines from one sta- 
tion to another by a rope. The rail-road whereon I bave seen 
this principle applied is at Ayton, in the county of Durham; 
the road is 7} miles long, the engines are some of them one 
mile, others more than 1} mile apart, and their actions in the 
words of the patentee, are “reciprocal and interchangeable.” 
This is an ingeaious mode of moving waggons, and may beat 
any future time applied to the rail-way herein recommended. 
There is a patent lately enrolled by Mr. Palmer, for a very in- 
genious rail-road and carriage, a working model of which I 
have seen, and it has great merit. 





ROYAL UE WIStAN SYST 'M OF WRITING. 
R. LEWIS (from the Royal Academy, London) 
the real Inventor of the New Mathematical System of 
Writing, under the immediate and especial patronage of his 
Majesty and other branches of the Royal Family, and nearly 
every person of distinction in the United Kingdom, presents 
his grateful acknowledgments to the worthy inhabitants of 
Liverpool and its vicinity, and begs to inform them, that in 
consequence of the very great encouragement he has ex- 
perienced, during his short residence among them, and the 
urgent solicitations of many respectable persons who wish 
to avail themselves of his instruction, he will do himself the 
honour of prolonging his stay in Liverpool beyond the period 
he had fixed for hisdeparture totown. Mr. Lewis will, there- 
fore, continue toreceive those who apply nerong MONDAY, THE 
17th JANUARY, BEYOND WHICH TIME HE MUST POSITIVELY DE- 
CLINE ADMITTING ANY NEW Pupil. His system is equally 
applicable to persons of all ages and capacities; and, how- 
ever incorrectly the Pupil may write, it will infallibly era- 
dicate all bad habits, and communicate (in SLX SHORT and 
EASY LESSONS) a quick and beautiful style of Writing; 
so free, elegant, and expeditious, as no other method of 
teaching ever yet discovered can possibly impart, and from 
which it is impossible for him ever after to deviate. 
Terms fer the whole Course, One Guinca. 
Numerous Specimens may be seen by applying to Mr 
Lewis, at. -- Lecture Rooms, No. 5, Paradise-street. 
SHORT HAND taught in Six Lessons, for One GUINEA, on 


the plan made use of by the Public Reporters, with their 
mode of following a speaker by contractions, hitherto kept 
asecret; and their infallible method of abbreviating and de- 
ciphering, without burthening the memory. 

N.B. Pupils are detained only one hour each Lesson, and 





may attend any time that suits their own convenience. 
BEPARATE APARTMENTS VOR LADIKS. * 





RTIFICIAL TEETH, by Mr. BEREND, Sur- 
F cGxon-Dentist, 25, Bold-street, warranted to remain per 
fectlysecureand comfortable in the mouth, without tying, 
twisting wires, or any fastening whatever to theadjoining 
Teeth, and yet so effeetuallysecured, that the most powerful 
motionsofthejaws,ineating,cannotdisplaceor injurethem, 
fixed without pain,and adapted with suchaccuracy to the re- 
maining Teeth, that not the least difference can be felt, nei- 
ther can the minutest observer distinguish them. These 
Teeth can, with ease, be taxen out, cleaned, and replaced 
with great safety bythe wearer. 

25, Bold-street. 





ONDON NORTHERN RAIL-ROAD COM. 
PANY.—The advantages of a speedy, cheap, and cer- 
tain communication between the great towus in the manu- 
facturing districts of England and the metropoiis have at all 
times attracted public attention. The beneficial influenee 
of such acommunication, improved to its utinost degree of 
perfection, upon those main sources of Great Britain's wealth 
and power, her manufactures, and her commerce both fo- 
reign and domestic, is too obvious to need any comment or 
illustration, Various modes of conveyance for goods or 
passengers, possessing respectively their peculiar advantages, 
have accordingly from time to time been devised, and have 
comenere for a preference with much benefit to the cuim- 
munity. 

The principle of extending such communication by the 
means of Rail-roads, has already, in a multitude of instances, 
undergone the test of experiment; and its superior utility, 
under many circumstances of inevitable occurrence, is suf- 
ficiently established. Both the principle and practice, how- 
ever, by the progress of science, have been receiving, and 
still admit of improvement. . 

In proposing, therefore, to open and facilitate upon this 
principle, a more commodious intercourse betwixt the Me- 
tropolis and important towns, and districts to the North- 
wards, to the distance of Manchester and Hull, ‘‘ The London 
Northern Rail-roud Company” do not proceed upon specula- 
tive and uncertain grounds. To facilitate and increase that 
intercourse, and also that with the intermediate important 
towns of Birmingham, Macclesfield, Derby, Nottingham, 
Leicester, and Northampton, and that of the great manu- 
facturing district between Manchester and Hull, thus affurd- 
ing the oppertunity for useful extension by branches from 
the main iine, will be admitted to be an object well desery- 
ing public support, and consistent with the policy entertained 
by the most enlightened members of our Government and 
Legislature, in affording the greatest possible encouragement 
- coumnaneies enterprise, and to the free circulation of ca- 

tal. 

. The promoters of the London Northern Rail-road, gi- 
though not the earliest in that career of public improvement, 
have directed their view to the increased prosperity of the 
Metropolis, and of places with which its intercourse is of 
primary importance. 

The London Board of Direction is appointed, and consists 
of the following Gentlemen: 

CHAIRMAN? 

GEORGE HIBBERT, Esq. 
DEPUTY CHAIRMEN? 

Pascog GRENFELL, Esq. M.P. | Joun Smitu, Esq. M.P. 
Lewis Loyp, Esq. EDWARD WAKKFiELD, Esq. 

DIRECTORS: 
John Irving, Esq M.P. 
George W. Norman, Esq. 
Frederick Pigou, Esq. 
Thomas Richardson, Esq. 


Jas. Evan Baillie, Esq. 
Francis Baring, Esq. 
Edward Ellice, Esq. M.P. 
Lyndon Evelyn, Esq. M.P. 
Sir Robert Farquhar, Bart. James Warre, Esq. 

Charles David Gordon, Esq. |Willlam Williams, Esq. M.P. 

And these have the power, and are instructed, to select 
Seven other Directors, to be added to their number from the 
Districts contiguous to the projected lines of Rail-road. 

AUDITORS: 
Simon M‘Gillivray, Esq. Rd. Hart Davis, Esq. M.P. 
Edward Goldsmid, Esq. Joseph Fry, Esq. 
BANKERS: 

Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smith, Mansion-houee Plaee; 
and Sir James Esdaile, Esdaile, Hammet, Grenfell, and Seott, 
Lombard-ssreet. 

Nathaniel Hibbert, Esq. Standing Counsel. 
William Vizard, Esq. Solicitor. 
George Stephenson, Esq. Anyineer. 

The Capital of the Company will be two millions four 
hundred thousand pounds, divided into twenty-five thousand 
Shares, of one fundred pounds cach. 

An Installment of one pound per Share {fs required to be 
paid forthwith into the hands of the Bankers to the Com. 
pany, to the account of the Directors; and no further in- 
staliment will be called for until a detailed Plan, with Sur 
veys, and a Draft of a Bill to be submitted to Parliament, be 
laid before the Subscribers. 

The remaining sum of £99 per Share will be called for 
from time to time, at the discretion of the Board of Direction : 
but no call will be made upon less than twenty-one days’ 
notice. . ' 

It is proposed to commence the necessary Surveys without 
delay, and that every exertion shail be made to be ready tor 
an application to Parliament early in the Session which will 
succeed that now approaching. 

Of the Shares, a iuberal proportton will be reserved for 
those in the line of the proposed Rai!-roads, who may be in- 
clined to become Subseribers, und the Board will readily act- 
tend to any communication from the eowitry which miay ve 
directed to the most advantageous execution of the plan. 

It bas already been deelared, that offers for Shares, ad 
dressed, post paid, to the Chairinen, at the Old London 
Tavern, in Bishopsgate-street, will be received until the Tet 
January. A further time will be allowed for receiving Sub 
scriptions from the country, and the Board of Directiou will, 
aseurly as possible, take all the offers into consideration. 

(Signed) GEORGE HIBBERT, Chairman. 
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The Platuralist’s Diarp. 


JANUARY, 1825. 





[From Times Telescope.) 





Throughout the watches of the night, 
The feathery snow, in silent flight, 

Has left the regions of its birth, 

And, falling, sought the realms of earth: 
The mantied mountain heaves on high 
Its forehead to the morning sky, 

On which the distant lord of day 

Shoots forth a horizontal ray ;— 

The fields that lately bloomed and smiled 
Are flow’rless, desolate, and wild, 

Cold as Despair’s unceasing tears, 

And silent as departed years. 


With bending branches hangs the weod, 
A lonely, leafless solitude; 
The Spirits of the North have swept 
Its pride away, the snows have leapt 
On every dark outstretching bough; 
And if the passing bird alight, 
With fearful, fluttering pinions, lo! 
Comes down a frequent shower of white, 
Which falls within the roaring stream, 
That rushes on, and hears the call 
That urges to yon waterfall, 
Down, from the inland mountains, down, 
With swelling tide, and waves of brown. 
D.M. MOIR. 


One of the most beautiful sights on which the eve can 
pen, occasionally presents itself to our notice in this month: 
we saw the shades of evening fall upon a waste expanse of 
brown earth, shorn hedge-rows, bare branches, and miry 
roads, interspersed here and there with a patch of dull 
melancholy green; but when we are awakenca by the late 
dawning of the morning, and think to look forth upon the 
same, what a bright pomp greets us! what a white pa- 
geantry! It isas if the fleecy clouds, that float about the 
sun at midsummer, had descended upon the earth and 
clothed it in their beauty! Every object we look upon is 
strange and yet familiar to us—* another, yet the same.” 
And the odo aftects us like a vision of the night, which 
we are half-conscious is a vision ;—we know that it is there 
—and yet we know not how long it oe | remain there ; 
since a motion may change it, or a breath melt it away. 
Aud what a mysterious stillness reigns over all! a white 
silence ! Even the ** clouted shoon” of the early peasant is 
not heard, and the robin, as he hops from twig to twig 
with undecided wing, and shakes down a feathery shower 
as he goes, hushes his low whistle, in wonder at the un- 
accustoined scene. 

The throstle isnow seen under vomg A hedges and 
southern walls in pursuit of snails, which he destroys in 
abundance, particularly in hard winters; he delights also 
in chrysalids and worms. Other birds now quit their re- 
treats in search of food. The nuthatch is heard, and 
larks congregate and fly to the warm stubble for shelter. 


Ah! bleak and barren are the fields, 
Undecked with aught of summer's dye; 
The naked plain no shelter yields 
Tu screen them from the stormy sky; 


But soon they'll meet the vernal morn, 
When crystal dew-drops deck the plain; 
When fragrance breathes from brake and thorn, 
Sweet as their wild notes’ native strain. 
ALEX. BALFOUR. 


The shell-less snail or slug makes its appearance, and 
commences its depredations on garden plants and green 
wheat. 

The hedge-sparrow and the thrush now begin to sing. 
The wren also ** pipes her perennial lay,”’ even among the 
flakes of snow. The titmouse pulls straw out of the thatch, 
in search of insects; linnets congregate ; and rooks resort 
to their nest trees. Pullets begin to lay; young lambs 
are dropped now. Spiders shoot out their webs: and the 
blackbird whistles. ‘The field-fares, red- wings, skylarks, 
and titlarks, resort to watered meadows for food, and are, 
in part, supported by the gnats which are on the snow, 
near the water.* The tops of tender turnips and ivy-berries 
affvrd food for the graminivorous birds, as the ring-dove, 
&c. Earth-worms lie out on the ground, and the shell- 
snail appears. 








* Some pretty lines “ To fifteen Gnats seen dancing in the 
@unheams on Jan. 3,” will be found in the very interesting 
* Remains of Robert Bloomfidd,” vol. i. p. 31 


The house-sparrow chirps, and the bat is now seen. 
Bats are very useful animals; destroying great numbers 
of the large white moths which fly abroad by night.—See 
T. T. for 1823, p. 31. 

Though the gardener can find little to do in the garden 
this month, Nature is ever at work there, and ever with a 
wise hand, and graceful as wise. ‘* The wintry winds of 
December (observes the elegant and entertaining chroni- 
cler of the Months) having shaken down the last linger- 
ing leaves from the trees, the final labour of the gardener 
was employed in making all trim atid clean; in turning 
up the dark earth to give it air—pruning of the super- 
fluous produce of summer—and quivering away the worn- 
out attire that the perennial ftowers leave behind them 
when they sink into the earth to seek their winter home, 
as harlequin and columbine in the pantomime sometimes 
slip dewn through a trap-door, and cheat their silly pur- 
suers by leaving their vacant dresses standing erect behind 
them: all being left trim and orderly for the coming on 
of the new year. The various processes of Nature for the 
renewal of her favoured race, the flowers, may be more 
aptly observed than at any other period. Still, therefore, 
however desolate a scene the garden may present to the 
general gaze, a particular examination of it is full of in- 
terest,—an interest that is not the less valuable for its de- 

nding chiefly on the imagination. Now, the bloom- 

uds of the fruit-trees, which the late leaves of autumn had 
concealed from the view, stand confessed, upon the other- 
wise bare branches; and dressed in their patent wind and 
water-proof coats, brave the utmost severity of the season ;-~ 
their hard unpromising outsides, compared with the forms 
of beauty which they contain, reminding us of their friends 
the butterflies, when in the chrysalis state —Now the pe- 
rennials, having slipped off their summer robes, and 
retited to their subterranean, sleeping-rooms, just permit 
the tops of their naked heads to peep above the ground, to 
warn the labourer from disturbing their annual r _ 
Now the smooth-leaved and tender-stemmed ruse of China 
hangs its pale, scentless, artificial-looking flowers upon 
the cheek of winter,—reminding us of the last faint bloom 
upon the face of a fading beauty, or the hectic of disease 
on that of a dying one; and a few chrysanthemumes still 
linger, the wreck of the past year,—their various-coloured 
stars looking like faded imitations of the gay glaring 
China-aster. 

‘“* Now, too, first evidences of the revivifying Femi 
of the new-born year—for all that we have hitherto no- 
ticed are but lingering remnants of the old,—now the 

iden and blue crocuses peep up their pointed coronals 
from amidst their guarding palisades of green and grey 
leaves, that they may be ready to come forth at the of 
the first February sun that looks warmly upon them; and 
perchance one here and there, bolder than the rest, has 
started fairly out of the earth already, and half opened 
her trim form, pretending to have mistaken the true time: 
as a forward school-miss will occasionally be seen coquet- 
ting with a smart cornet, before she as been regularly 
pro uced—=as if she didn’t know that there was ‘ any harm 
in it.” 

In the absence of other flowers, the golden saxifrage, 
called also golden moss, and stonecrop (chrysopleninm ), 
affords its little aid to give life and beauty to the garden. 
The bramble (rubus Fatitecus ) still retains its leaves, 
and gives a thin scattering of green in the otherwise leaf- 
less hedges; while the berries of the hawthorn, the wild 
rose, and the spindle-tree, afford their brilliant touches of 
red. The twigs of the red dog-wood, too, give a richness 
amid the general brown of the other shrubs. Jvy now 
casts its leaves. 

The helleborus niger, or Christmas rose, shows its pretty 
flowers at this season, and, towards the close of the month, 
The snow-drop blooms, 
Ere winter's wild storms are past, 
As she shrinks below 
Her mantle of snow, 
‘And, trembling, shuns the blast, 
In mild seasons, such as that of 1823-24, the garden is 
quite gay with flowers and carnations, roses, chrysanthe- 
ee geo a — mignionette, 
mari » sweet » polyanthuses, hepaticas, prim- 
cn ale, pertwinkle, earts” ease, and the sweet 
smelling wall-flower, may be gathered in abundance. 
Tue WALL FLower. 

Where the wall flower lives on high 

O’er the sculptured oriel stone, 
Steals a perfume on the sky 

With the night wind’s hollow moan. 
Thus ’tis o’er the waste of years 

Comes an undistinguished throng, 
Ruined hopes, and mingled tears, 





And gentle wishes cherished long. 





Hopes though ruined, lovely yet; 
Tears for one though dead to me; 

Thoughts I may not e’er forget: 
Wishes that can never be. 


Ask not if they're good or ill— 
All are sad, yet pleasing all; — 
Nor how many haunt me still— 
Count the rain drops as they fall. 
New Monthly Magactne 


The weather in January, 1824, was so mild, that pre- 
mature blossoms of fruit and other trees were met with in 
several places, and the season of different culinary vegee 
tables and flowers was prolonged in an unusual degree. 
Late — of peas continued in bearing on some dry, 
sandy soils, till the second week of the month, and cauli- 
flowers were cut in the open garden. Myrtles, acacias, 
and other hardy green-house plants, remained uninjured 
in the open air; and green-houses, dry-stoves, and plant- 
pits, had fires only once or twice to dry up the damp.—It 
is also worthy of remark, observes our intelligent corres- 
pondent from the banks of the Severn, that the last winter 
proved a most complete refutation (if such a proof were 
necded) of the idea once entertained, that a plentiful or 
scanty proportion of fruit on the white thorn (called haws) 
intimated a severe or mild season, being a bountiful pro- 
vision for the wants of those birds that annually migrate 
to our island from severer regions ; as the crimson berries 
of our May-bushes, though in profusion, remained un- 
touched throughout the winter, and perished from the 
sprays by a natural decay, many even remaining until the 
ensuing blossom was preparing to expand. The flocks of 
tield-tares and red. wings, which commonly consume them, 
in consequence of the mildness of the winter, remained 
almost entirely in the meadows and low-lands, feeding 
upon worms and insects, which they always prefer to the 
mealy fruit of our white thorn, and their visits to our 
enclosures were only partial and transient. The field-fare 
(turdus pilaris) is, generally, a gregarious bird ; but we 
observe every year, that one or two of them separate from 


the main flock, and retire to = hedge-rows and quiet’ 


pastures, associating with the black-bird and the throstle, 
as if they had attached themselves to some female of that 
congenerous race, and were inclined to remain throughout 
the summer, lingering with them until late in the springs 
but at length they take their departure with the last flight 
of the season—they do not appear to be wounded or injured 
birds, and for this reason to have sought quiet cone 
cealment. ; 

We cannot better conclude this month’s Diary than by 
drawing upon the stores of an artist, with the productions 
of whose palette our readers are well acquainted :—it isa 
**WINTER LanpscaPE,” sketched, after Nature, by 
Bernard Barton, and betrays at once the hand of the 
painter, the poet, and the Christian. 


The flowret’s bloom is faded, 
Its glossy leaf grown sere; 
The landscape round is shaded 

By Winter’s frown austere. 


The dew, once sparkling lightly 
On grass of freshest green, 

In heavier drops unsightly 
On matted weeds is seen. 


No songs of joy to gladden 
‘ From leafy woods emerge; 
But winds, in tones that sadden, 
Breathe Nature’s mournful dirge. 


All sights and sounds appealing, 
Through merely outward sense, 

To joyful thought and feeling 
Seem now departed hence. 


But not with such is banished 

The bliss that life can lend; 
Nor with such things hath vanished 
’ Its truest, noblest end. . 


The toys that charm, and leave us, 
Are fancy’s fleeting elves; 

All that should glad, or grieve us, 
Exists within onrselves. 


Enjoyment’s genuine essence 
Is virtue’s godlike dower ; 
Its most triumphant presence 

Illumes the darkest hour.® 





®@ See a prettily printed Fn gg oy little volume, just 
published, entitled “ Poetic Vigils,” by Bernard Barten. 
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Literature, Criticism, Kc. 
TRANSLATIONS, &c. 


— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Str,—I promised in my letter of the 8th instant to 
prove that there are some passages in Latin which cannot 
be translated correctly into English ; and, that when 
translated into English, they lose their force and dignity. 
The authority and examples I shall make use of, are Dr. 
Campbell and his philosophy of Rhetoric. 

In his 3d book, 4th chap. sec. 3, he calls our attention 
to some examples in the preceding chapter, which are as 
follows:—** Non ut edam vivo, sed ut vivam edo :”’ lite- 
rally translated into English,—‘‘ I do not live that I may 
eat, but I eat that I may live.”” ‘ This,” says he, ‘* pre- 
serves the antithesis, but neither the dignity nor the force 
of the original. The want of inflection is one reason of 
the inferiority, but not the only reason. It weakens the 
expression, that we must employ fifteen words, for what 
is expressed, in Latin, with equal perspicuity, in eight. 
Perhaps it would be better rendered, though not so ex- 
plicitly, ¢ I do not live to eat, but I eat to live.’ ” 

Another example is the noted epigram by Ausonius, 
given in Campbell’s Rhetoric: 

* Infelix Dido, nulli bene nupta marito ; 
Hoe pereunte, fugis; hoc fugiente, peris.” 

Campbell has given no translation of this epigram : he 
seems to fecl it impossible to express, in two metrical lines, 
its dignity and beauty. I once had the vanity, Mr. Edi- 
tor, to attempt a translation, in which I strove to retain 
the antithesis, and to express the point which is so beau- 
tiful in the original. I made something of it, it is true, 
Mr. Editor; but I candidly confess it was very litsle better 
than a complete failure ; however, here you have it: 

“*Unhappy Dido! curst were all her nuptial ties ; 

One husband dead, she flees; the other fied, she dies.” 

But this abounds in violations of the original expression ; 
and, if your correspondent Anti-Sutor will furnish or pro- 
cure a translation, which shall preserve the apostrophe to 
Dido, the exquisite antithesis, the violent death expressed 
in each case by the verb peréo, the beautiful melody of the 
participles fugiente and percunte, as they stand in con- 
nexion with one another, and embrace the whole in two 
metrical English lines, with or without rhyme,—if he will 
do this, then he will have gone far to refute my position. 

Again Campbell says, ‘It is remarkable, that in any 
inscription which is intended to convey something striking 
or emphatical, we can scarcely endure a modern language. 
Latin is almost invariably employed for this purpose in 
all the nations of Europe. Nor is this the effect of caprice 
or pedantry, as some perhaps will be apt to imagine. Nei- 
ther does it proceed merely, as others will suppose, from 
the opinion that that language is more universally un- 
derstood; for I suspect that this is a prerogative which 
will be warmly contested by the French; but it procecds 
from the general conviction there is of its superiority in 
point of vivacity. That we may be satisfied of this, let us 
make the trial, by translating any of the best Latin inscrip- 
tions or mottos which we remember, and we shall quickly 
perceive, that what charms us expressed in their idiom, is 
scarcely supportable when rendered into our own.” The 
examples given are from the 6th of Bouhours’ Entre- 
tiens d’Ariste et d’Eugene, called Les Devises. The 
first shall be that of a starry sky without the moon, 
as representing an assembly of the fair, in which the 
lover finds not the object of his passion. The motto is 
** Non mille quod absens.” In English we must say, “A 
thousand cannot equal one that is absent.” Another in- 
stance shall be that of a rock in the midst of a tempestuous 
sea, to denote a hero, who, with facility, baffles all the 








an essential point in this exercise of ingeuuiiy. The per- 
sonal pronoun in our language must always be expressed 
before the verb. Now the neuter it will not apply to the 


| hero, nor the masculine he to the rock : whereas, the first 


person applies equally to both. The third instance shall 
be that of an ass eating thistles, as an emblem of a parasite 
who serves as a butt to the company who entertain him. 
The motto, ** Pungant dum saturent.” In English, ** Let 
them sting me, provided they fill my belly.” In all these, 
how nervous is the expression in the original! how spirit- 
less in the translation! I here close the extracts from 
Campbell, and appeal to you, Sir, and the readers of your 
paper, whether my position is not fully established. It is 
not the authority of Campbell that I lay so much stress on, 
though I am convinced that you and your readers will con- 
sider it no contemptible argument in my favour, that I am 
supported by the authority of aman who made rhetorie and 
language his peculiar study, and who isso highly estimated 
by the world. But, bating this, the argument and the ex- 
amples he uses areincontrovertible, and they have saved me 
the troubleof doing any thing but pointing them out. What 
I particularly insist on in these examples, is the epigram 
on Dido, and the three last mottos, especially the middle 
one, **Conantia frangere frangit.” Indeed, with this 
fora weapon, I dare almost attack your correspondent’s 
round assertion, ‘‘ there are no untranslatable passages.” 
Campbell has shown, as above, that this can only be ren- 
dered, **I break the things which attempt to break me.” 
But this can scarcely be called a translation, for in the 
original the verb is in the third person, and the passage 
is a description from the mouth‘of another, of a per- 
son and thing that possess the property mentioned 
in the mottos whereas in the motto, as rendered into 
English, the person and thing declare of themselves 
that they possess the property, which is quite foreign to 
the expression of the original. The English motto, then, 
isno more than an imitation of the Latin one, and the 
latter cannot be translated into English. Where, then, is 
the truth of your correspondent’s affirmation, ‘* there are 
no untranslatable passages.”” But lest an objection should 
be raised against this, that it is an unconnected inotto and 
not a fair passage, I will endeavour to make it a pas- 
sage, thus: **Jn pralio heros telis hostium circumventis, 
rupiin mediis frementibus undis est similis; de singulis 
possumus dicere conantia frangere frangit ;” that is, ** A 
hero in battle, surrounded by the weapons of his enemies, 
is like unto a rock surrounded by the waves of the tem- 
pestuous ocean.”” Of each we may say, ** Conantia fran- 
gere frangit.” 

With regard to what Anti-Sutor says respecting the 
learning of the fair sex, I must say that I perfectly agree 
with him in many respects; but he does me injustice when 
he says, I supposed them unable to observe a proper me- 
dium between forwardness and unreasonable reserve. It is 
not the possession of learning which is objected to in ladies 
—it is the display of it. I should not think a female who 
had acquired the dead languages had done wrong (pro- 
vided she had time to spare ;) but I should rather admire 
her for her attainments. Nor would I rob society of its 
greatest pleasures by debarring females from conversa- 
tion: .(I am sure no letter of mine ever contained 
such a ‘Gothic and barbarous” idea;) but, if your cor- 
respondent cannot endure Latin in masculine conver- 
sation and writings, pray how would he bear it in 
the conversation and writings of females? But, Sir, does 
he think there would be no pleasure in a lady requesting 
a translation of a Latin quotation? Yea, truly, the gra- 
tification would be mutual, and on this ground I cannot 
help hazarding the opinion, that the ladies would consider 
him officious and blundering, and both parties think him 
‘*Gothic and barbarous.” But, Sir, after all, my phrase, 


assaults of his enemies. The motto, ** Conantia frangere | ** of course,” stands on firm ground. Your correspon- 


frangit.” In English, **1 break the things which attempt 


to break me.” In this example we are obliged to change | 
the person of the verb, that the words may be equally | 
applicable both in the literal sense and in the figurative, | 


dent much doubts whether the number of your male 
readers who understand Latin is equal to the number of 
those who do not. Now, the Latin language is professedly 
a branch of education in all respectable schools for boys ; 


— Pent 





but we do not hear that such is the case in schools for 
gitls—at least very seldom: therefore the number of 
ladies who understand Latin will be very swa!l in propor- 
tion to the number of men who understand it. How 
very small, then, is the number of females who un- 
derstand that language, in proportion to the number 
of their own sex: and, for this reason, am I not clearly 
justified before the ladies in saying that they, of course, 
would have to apply to their mele friends for translations 
of Latin quotations. But really it was foolish to attempt 
to prove it, as a general rule, thai ladies do not understand 
Latin: the fact cannot be disputed by any man in his 
senses who has any knowledge of the world. 

And now, Sir, before I finish, I will just notice the 
evasive manner in which your correspondent has handled 
some other points. He allows that few men can write with 
the energy of Dr. Johnson, but says that few men are 
obliged to write; and so long as people find they are in- 
competent to the task, they may let it alone. The gen- 
tleman says, ** Well, Sir, let those who cannot write not 
make the attempt.” But what has this to do with the ar- 
gument I made use of? Nothing at all. Dare your 
correspondent say, that, unless a man can Write as 
well as Dr. Johnson, he ought not to write at all? Un- 
less he dare say so (and prove it too) my position is un- 
affected. But he dare not: he seems to long to utter 
such a thing, but he knows that some of our most ad- 
mired, and some of our choicest writers, yield to the Doc. 
tor in this respect. 

Your correspondent piles up a heap of assertions at the 
commencement of his letter, but I have looked in vain 
for props and supports, There is neither authority, ar- 
gument, nor any thing else which can give stability to 
them ;—I suppose he wishes us to take his honour for the 
truth of them. I would remind him, that by education I 
megn the instruction the draper in question has received 
at school. The draper’s religious and moral duties are 
implied in his reading his bible: my draper is not, there- 
fore, deficient in his duty to God and his neighbour.— 
Pray what else is there then necessary to his education 
which I have not given him? I believe they do not teach 
the quality of calicoes, or the properties of Welsh flannels, 
at our schools. 

I dm really trespassing on your patience and your 
limits, Mr. Editor; but the unhandsome manner in which 
your correspondent has treated me of late demands a reply. 
He deforms some of my expressions, and misstates others ; 
and then declares I said I had nothing fresh to advance, 
and was tired when my adversary would not yield. I defy 
him or any one else to make it appear, from the short sen- 
tence at the commencement of a former letter, that such 
was my meaning. But this wilful perversion is of a piece 
with the greater part of his last letter, and the latter part 
of his preceding letter. He has recourse to a dispute be- 
tween me and a correspondent named Z., as if he thought 
he could glean any support from if, In this respect also 
he is wrong. Z. entered the pages of the Kuleiduscope 
with so much self-consequence and conceit in his first 
essay, and was guilty of so many blunders and inelegan- 
cies in a later essay, that he richly deserved the reproof' 1 
took the liberty of giving. I did not retire vanquished 
from the field in my affair with Z., a8 your correspondent 
states; I obtained an acknowledgment of most of his 
faults from him, and his last words contained an avowal 
of friendship and respect. What more could I expect 
from him than this, when he had previously libelled me 
as ignorhnt and miserably deticient? I affirm that I 
gained a victory ; and to have kept the field with him uny 
longer would have been madness and folly. But, after 
all, what has Anti- Barbarus, Jun. alias Anti-Sutor to do 
with this affair? What business is it of his? I would 
demand. Is it not his own maxim, that ** if a cause can- 
not be supported on its own ground, it does not deserve our 
support? The conduct of Auti-Sutor is most unmanly 
and ungentlemanly. He makes a show of running full 
tilt on the argument of his opponent ; but, instead of at- 
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tacking it, very adroitly glides past, and levels his spear 
against some weak, unoffending opponent of his own 
raising up, which he would fain persuade us is the strong 
man armed set up by his antagonist. If he does not do 
this, he endeavours to besmear me with the filth which he 
has gleaned far from the disputed ground, and which 
only became filth when brought in contact with his de- 
filing touch. This is not exaggerated ;—read the obscene 
jest in his letter of November 16th. Up to that date, he 
had behaved like a gentleman, and I treated him like a 
gentleman, and in this letter I have called him such; but, 
alas! he no longer merits so honourable a title.—* How 
art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morn- 











ing !"—Yours, &c. Y. Z. 
Liverpool, Dec. 10, 1824. 
Correspondence. 
ANIMAL APPETITE. 


“ Jojunus stomachus rart vulgaria temuit.”—Hor. 





TO THE EDITOR. : 

Sin,—Providence seems ng ye to have allotted to 
every creature an appetite for diet of some peculiar kind, 
and that in general most suitable to its disposition, climate, 
and animal economy. But we sometimes meet with such 
curious deviations as completely to verify the poet’s excla- 
mution, ** Nature has fram’d strange fellows in her time.” 
The ancients were certainly fond of rarities; snails, singing 
birds’ tongues, yeacucks’ brains, &c. furmed, sometimes, 
no cre yess ¥ portion of the bill of fare; but in mo. 
dern times, although these delicacies are neglected gene- 
rally, yet we do not lack some * choice spirits,” who serve 
to remind us of ** good old times.” Whole provinces have 
been ransacked for insects, reptiles, and rare aves, to fill 
the colossal dish of some epicurean gormandizer. 

Reainur mentions a young lady who never observed a 
spider in her grounds without cracking jit on the spot. 
"he celebrated Anna Maria Shurman used to eat them 
like nuts, to which she affirmed they bore a resemblance 
im taste. Lalande was also very fond of these insects. A 
German, immortalized by Résel, used them instead of 
butter to his bread, remarking that they were very good 
and useful. Albertus Magnus says he saw a maid at 
Coleni, who, at the age of three years, would hunt 
about the walls for spiders, which she generally cracked 
between her teeth. Elias Ashmole relates that he was 
wont to hang them about his neck like beads, to charm 
away tho ayuc. Anthony Maliabechi used to caution vi- 
sitors against hurting his spiders, and their webs, upon 
entering bis room. ; 

But in foreign climes there have been, in some parti- 
cular districts, tribes alwavs famous for forming dainty 
dict of insects. Some Ethiopian casts were named Aerido- 
phagi, (locust enters) from their feeding upon that destruc. 
tive race. Kénig observes, that the natives of some parts 
of the Kast Indies make a great variety of delicious pastry 
of white ants! f 

According to Smeathman, the Hottentots skim the 
‘+ standing pool” or lake, with calabashes, for their car- 
cases, at the time of swarming, and parch them over a 
fire as we do coffee: they then fall to and eat them, as 
we do comfits. Our traveller, aye pees thought with 
Sancho Panza, that ‘the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating of it,” partook of this dish several times, comparing 
the taste to sugared cream, or swect almonds.—Smeath- 
man, 31. ‘ ne 

The New Calcdonians devour with avidity great num- 
bers of spiders, nearly an inch long. Humbolt has seen 
Indian children draw from the earth great mumbers of 
ecntipedes, enghteen inches long, and nearly one inch 
broad, which they devoured with great eagerness. How 
an alderman would start upon beholding a genuine dish 
of these Indian delicacies served up in all the simplicity of 
nature! How few of our ladies would emulate the cou- 
rage, vivacity, and taste, of those fair epicures, who ea- 
garly cracked monstrous black spiders like nuts or al- 
ruonds! And, furthermore, what a curious conflict would 
have resulted from one of these fair ones making an inroad 
into the study of the learned Maliabechi, ** sweeping his 
flocks and herds!” 

Quatrupeds, or birds, will oftentimes deviate from the 
beaten tract of nature, as habit, necessity, or caprice, tend 
to lead them. Wolves will fill their stomachs with mud, 


in default of better fare, Jackals will devour harness, 
shoes, and indigestible substances. Black tigers (natives 
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ar. 
gar like a rich landlord? 


of South America) will oftentimes feed upon the leaves, 
buds, and tender bark of the Indian fig-tree. Foxes oc- 
casionally feed upon insects and fish, as likewise do cats. 
I have frequently noticed a hen which devours paper as 
heartily as if it were the most substantial and wholesome 
diet possible. An old mouse, whose depredations have 
more than once provoked me, was long in the habit of 
attacking quills or pens, during his nocturnal predatory 
excursions, until death, or the claws of a cat, checked his 
career.® By commencing an attack just above the barrel, 
and gnawing them nearly through, he rendered them 
uite useless, with very little trouble; and thus hundreds 
ell victims to his rapacity. It is my intention to renew 
this subject upon a more interesting and extensive plan.— 
Yours, &c. oO. R. 


® Ido not mean to infer that this is contrary to nature, 
but that it is the frst instance of the kind which has met my 
observation, 


Wve la Banatelle. 


“In order to ote one part of this life in serious and important 
occupations, it is ‘y to spend another in mere amuse- 
ments.” Joun Locks. 


“ There is a time to laugh and a time to weep.”—SoLoMON. 

















SOLUTION TO PUZZLE III. 
Eggs — Pence. 


The first sold one pennyworth at............ 7 for 1 
The remaining 3 eggs at 3d. each... 3 — 9 


10 10 
The second sold 4 pennyworth at 7 a penny 28 for wi 
The remaining two at Sd. each......000. 2 =< 


30 10_ 


lo 


The third sold 7 pennyworth at 7 a penny...49 for 7 
The remaining one at 3d.......ccccccorrcreree 1, — 8 


50 10 
SOLUTION TO NO. Vv. 

This trick on a billiard ta- 
1 ble is performed by placing 
two cues, with their points 
© |* resting against the two balls, 
and their butts, as represented 
2 in the annexed sketch, touch- 
ing each other: if, when in 
this position, the ball (2) be driven forward, so as to 
strike the butt ends of the two eues, where they unite in 
an angle, the other two balls will, of course, be driven into 


th kets 1 2. 
When the trick is tried with the book and marbles, as 


8. Why is a tattered 

9. Why is an economical cook like a tight-laced dandy ? 
10. Why are wagers like ducks’ eggs ? 
11. Why is a guinea paid to a physician who prescribes 
for a cough like a pleasant beverage ? 
12. Which, trade should a wise man ially study ? 

13. Subtract 45 from 45, and the answer will be 45. 

14. There are two words in the English language in 
which the five vowels, and the letter which is sometimes 
a vowel and sometimes a consonant, follow each other in al 
phabetic succession ; which are they ? 

15. There is a word in our language of five letters 
which most men like; deprived of its first letter it is what 
every man likes; that, deprived of its first letter, is what 


he must be that likes neither ! 
| 
Go Correspondents. 


THE HAMILTONIAN System.—The humorous letter acknow- 
ledged in our last is reluctantly postponed till our next, 
We found ourselves compelled either to adopt this step, or 
to give one portion now, and the remainder the following 
week. This separation of a subject may suit some species 
of composition; but it is calculated to detract very mate- 
rially from the interest of a communication like that to 
which this note applies, and we have therefore preferred 9 
week's delay, that we may give the letter entire. 


Music.—The length of the two articles last week, on the subs 
ject of rail-roads, and Mr. M‘Culloch’s lectures, have inter- 
fered somewhat with our preconcerted arrangements, and 
have obliged us to defer until next week an original march, 
composed by S. of Manchester. 


Der FreiscuutTz.—In answer to the inquiry of several friends 
we take this opportunity to state, that the title of the po- 
pular piece, to which the music of Weber has given cele- 
brity, is pronounced as if it were in English, Der Fryshoots, 
which signifies the Freebooter, or Freeshot, answering, as 
we understand, to our term Poacher, or perhaps we might 
more appropriately say to Robin Hood and his merry fo- 
resters, 


ASHTON SQuaBBLES.—The letter of A Constant Reader is under 
consideration.—We fear it is calculated to do no good, but 
rather to interrupt that good harmony which we wish to 
see subsisting between our Ashton friends. However, we 
will ponder on the matter. 




















Rat Roaps.—In conformity with the maxim we profess, 
‘‘ Audi alteram partem.” we have published Mr. Greaves’s Re- 
port on Rail-roads, or rather upon a particular rail-road. 
A gentleman, well versed in the subject, intends, we be- 
lieve, to furnish us with a refutation of Mr. Greaves’s con- 
clusions, which, he assures us, is from the pen of that gen- 
tleman himself. Our columns are impartially open to this 





we proposed last week, any small articles, as two p » 
&c. may be substituted for the two billiard cues. 
RECREATION VI... 
a b ce A, b, c, represent the 


kets of one side of a bil- 


a 2a 2) iard table. Near the mouth 


id of the pocket b stands one 
billiard ball, black, in the 
@ sketch; and in a direct line 
another ball (1.) These 
1 two balls and the pocket are 


in aright line; and the puzzle is, how to put the ball 1 
into the pocket b without touching or disturbing the ball 
at the mouth of that pocket. : 

This trick, like the former, may be performed with mar- 
bles on a table, thus:—Let a black marble be placed 
within an inch of the edge of the table, and a white mar- 
ble placed at a short distance from it, say twelve inches; 
a cup, box, or can, may then be held off the table, where 
the pocket 5 stands in the engraving. The cup, or can, 
and the two marbles being all in a right line. The trick 
then is, by a flirt of the finger, &c. to put the white mar- 
ble into the can, &c. without touching or disturbing the 
black marble. 


6OLUTIONS TO THE CONUNDRUMS IN OUR LAST. 
1. Because they are in the habit of stealing (stceling) 
knives. 
2. Because it is becoming awoman. 
3. Because they are een ) for bidding. 
4. Watchman.—5. Noah.—6. Waistcoat. 


NEW CON UNDRUMS. 
7. Why is a leg of mutton boiled, like a May-pole ? 





Suny 


J. H. juntor’s communication is deferred one week, in order 
that we may append to it a note, with which we are not 


yet prepared. 


Tue TRANSLATION FROM SCHILLER shall appear in our next. 
In the meantime, the friend to whom we are indebted for 
the copy will further oblige us, if he will state whether it 
is an original translation; or whether it is copied, and 
from what source. It strikes us that we have met with i¢ 
before; and certain inaccuracies in the MS. lead us to be- 
lieve that the present translation is not the production of 
the transcriber. 


Vive LA BAGATELLE.—All the contributions with which we 
have been favoured in this department have already ap- 
peared in our previous volumes, and we dare not venture 
upon frequent repetition. Our work has now a place in 
80 many domestic libraries that it may not be unacceptable 
here to remind our readers, that, if they wish for amuse- 

» ment for the young people at this season of the year, they 
may give them an innocent and a welcome treat by referring 
to the following places in our former volumes :—Vol, I. 
pages 213, 220, 221, 236, 244, 253:—-Vol. II. pages 196, 197, 
204, 205, 212, 213, 221, 229, 236:—vVol. III. pages 200, 208, 
213, 227, 236, 333, 416 :—Vol. IV. pages 8, 23, 205, 212, 220, 
222, 234, 235, 240, 249, 260, 268, 272, 284, 304, 312, 317, 
322, 340, 348, 372, 377, 389, 400, 404, 420, 428. 


We shall address a note to Solomon Nightingale in our next. 


The TRANSLATION of “ La Gloire Militaire,” by Inquirer, and 
also that by J. H. S. are reserved for our next. 


Le 


Printed, published, and sold, EVERY TUESDaY, by 
E. Smairu & Co. 75, Lord-street, Liv 
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